An  Interview  with  John  Drink  water  By  Eva  Chappell 

The  Pitiful  High  Heart  of  Lincoln 


HE  belongs  to  the  ages;  not  merely  to  America,  nor  to  a period, 
but  to  the  world.” 

\Ye  were  talking,  of  course,  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  I 
had  asked  John  Drinkwater  to  tell  me  something  of  the  things  of 
his  heart  and  mind  that  had  brought  about  the  creation  of  his  drama; 
the  play  that,  written  on  English  soil,  and  by  an  Englishman,  gives 
so  fresh  and  vivid  and  illuminating 
an  interpretation  of  America's  great 
man  of  history. 

The  New  York  presentation  of  the 
play  was  just  beginning,  promising 
to  repeat  the  success  it  had  had  in 
London.  In  a theatre  a few  blocks 
from  the  hotel  where  we  sat,  the  cur- 
tain would  soon  be  rising  on  the 
“stage-set”  of  the  homely  room  from 
which  Lincoln  went  on  the  lonely  way 
of  great  destiny. 

“To  me  he  has  always  been  one  of 
the  finest  characters  in  history,  as 
well  as  being  the  guiding  and  com- 
pelling figure  in  the  crucial  epoch  of 
a nation's  life,”  Drinkwater  said.  “If 
Carlyle  had  written  another  chapter 
in  his  book  on  heroes,  it  must  in- 
evitably have  been  on  Lincoln,  the 
great  public  official.  Of  that  he  was 
the  apotheosis.  lie  stood  for  the 
complex  moral  idea  of  national  unity 
and  individual  liberty ; but  the  marvel 
and  the  miracle  of  the  man  was  that 
he  never  lost  touch  with,  nor  thought 
of,  the  individuals  that  form  the 
mass.  In  pursuing  his  vast  purpose 
and  following  his  vision,  he  remem- 
bered always  the  persons  that  make 
up  a people. 

“But  of  course  my  concern  with 
Lincoln's  life  was  that  of  a drama- 
tist, not  an  historian  nor  a political 
philosopher.” 

From  the  depths  of  his  armchair, 
the  tall,  mobile-faced  Englishman, 
with  a tinge  of  young-gray  in  the 
dark  hair  at  his  temples,  told  of  his 
long  delving  in  the  biographies  and 
histories ; the  reading  of  many  vol- 
umes of  detail  and  event  and  anec- 
dote, that  he  might  find  the  phases  of 
Lincoln’s  life  and  character  that  were 
most  valuable  for  his  purpose.  For 
the  artist  may  not  chronicle  fact, 
simply.  He  must  select  and  re- 
arrange, in  order  to  reveal. 

“The  homely  humor,  the  broad  jest, 
the  many  idiosyncrasies  that  are  often 
made  much  of  in  depicting  Lincoln, 

I ignored  except  in  so  far  as  they 
were  needed  to  give  the  character  the 
verisimilitude  of  mannerisms.  For 
these  are  the  things — kindly,  lovable, 
human — that  one  finds  in  many  an- 
other. So  far  as  might  be,  I sought 
out  the  phases  of  character  that  set  him  apart,  that  made  him 
Lincoln. 

“1  saw  him  following  his  vision  unswervingly — lonely,  as  the  great 
always  must  be.  I saw  him  accepting  his  great  mission  humbly,  as 
an  instrument  of  destiny;  and,  with  superb  force  and  direction — the 
compelling  power  of  character — impressing  himself  on  circumstance 
and  event.  I saw  his  infinite  tenderness  and  understanding,  and  the 


fine  chivalry  that  recognized  the  gallantry  of  his  enemy.  I saw  him 
as  a man  that  treated  war  nobly  and  with  imagination.  And  through 
it  all  1 saw  him  going  the  way  of  dominion  with  a pitiful  high  heart. 
These  are  the  things  that  I tried  to  put  into  my  Abraham  Lincoln.” 
The  work  of  preparation  over,  Drinkwater  went  to  the  country, 
where,  free  from  interruption,  the  real  work  of  creation  might  begin. 

It  was  in  a cottage  in  Gloucestershire 
that  the  drama  was  written — the 
drama  that,  presented  in  a suburban 
theatre,  drew  all  London  to  it.  Kings 
and  princes  saw  the  play ; church 
dignitaries  and  statesmen.  And  Ar- 
nold Bennett  tells  the  story  of  the  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor  who  was  turned 
away  from  the  theatre  because  there 
were  no  seats  left.  It  wanted  an 
Englishman,  or  one  of  some  country 
not  our  own,  to  write  the  drama  of 
Lincoln.  We  in  America  are  too 
close  to  give  the  world-appeal. 

“To  us  in  England,  Lincoln  is  re- 
mote ; remote  as  Cromwell ; remote, 
in  a way,  as  Shakespeare.  It  was 
extraordinary  to  see  and  talk  with 
those  who  had  known  him,  as  hap- 
pened to  me  in  Springfield,”  said  John 
Drinkwater. 

For  the  Englishman,  busy  with  the 
production  of  his  play;  busy,  too, 
with  much  lecturing  on  Lincoln’s  life 
as  material  for  the  dramatist,  has 
found  time  to  make  two  visits  to 
Springfield,  Illinois.  He  has  walked 
the  streets,  measured  once  by  Lin- 
coln’s long  strides;  while  his  “queer, 
anxious  heart”  was  heavy  with  a 
nation’s  crisis.  Drinkwater  visited 
Lincoln’s  home.  “Oddly,  the  room 
was  much  as  I had  imagined  it,”  he 
said.  And  he  stood  uncovered  before 
the  tomb.  He  was  the  guest  of  the 
city  that  had  been  Lincoln’s  home. 

From  an  inner  room,  Mr.  Drink- 
water brought  a book  with  an  inscrip- 
tion dated  at  Springfield,  October  20, 
1919,  and  written  by  an  old  man  who 
in  his  youth  had  known  Lincoln.  It 
was  the  Personal  Recollections  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Henry  B.  Ran- 
kin. The  inscription  reads: 

“The  author,  in  his  83rd  autumn, 
with  tender,  grateful,  reverent  mem- 
ories, writes  these  lines  for  John 
Drinkwater  with  the  hand  that  often 
clasped  Abraham  Lincoln’s.” 

“I  find  it  extraordinarily  moving,” 
said  the  British  poet-dramatist  who 
had  proved  a like  reverence  and  love 
in  that  most  enduring  of  all  tributes 
— a work  of  art. 

“Lincoln's  whole  life  is  infinitely 
moving  and  dramatic,”  Drinkwater 
said.  Its  events  fall  most  fortunately 
to  the  hand  of  the  dramatist  who  wishes  to  make  them  symbolic  of 
the  life's  purpose.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect  than  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death.  The  great  work  done,  the  swift  taking 
away — the  curtain  of  Lincoln’s  life  fell  at  exactly  the  right  moment 
for  the  purposes  of  art.  The  purposes  of  life,  as  well  ? No  one  can  say 
about  that.  The  one  great  work  had  been  magnificently  achieved,  but 
Lincoln  must — had  he  lived — have  gone  on  to  some  other  great  work. 


It  has  taken  a man  from  another  land,  John  Drinkwater  of 
England,  to  give  America  her  best  word-picture  of  one  of 
her  finest  characters — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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